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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Inaugural Meeting of the Nineteenth Session will 
be held on Wednesdav, 15th October, by kind permission of 
Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, in the Lecture Theatre of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W. It is several years 
since the Members have met that old and staunch friend of the 
Association, Mr. MacAlister, and the occasion will be looked 
— to with pleasurable anticipation by old and new members 

ike. 

The Sessional Programme approaches completion, and will 
appear in our next issue. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Coming Session. —With the advent of early autumn 
our thoughts naturally turn to the coming session of the L.A.A. 
Except for a few minor details the programme of monthly 
meetings is complete, and will, we hope, be published in the near 
future. We shall be safe in predicting that the programme will 
undoubtedly compare favourably with previous sessions, and Mr. 
W. Benson Thorne, Secretary of the Education Committee, is 
to be congratulated on the success of his efforts: the fruits of 
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enthusiasm and experience. The inaugural meeting in October 
will be held at the rooms of the Royal Society of Medicine, full 
details of which will be given in the October issue of the Journal. 

At this stage a timely hint to members may not be out of 
place. We would urge all to redouble their efforts in the 
direction of securing fresh members. If every member of the 
Association made up his or her mind to secure one new member 
during the coming year, it follows that the L.A.A. would double 
its strength. This is neither an impossible nor unreasonable 
expectation, and its accomplishment would materially strengthen 
the hands of the executive of the Association in a manner, the 
fruits of which, would be speedily apparent in the inauguration 
of fresh activities ; the enlargement of the Journal and in other 
ways. We exhort, therefore, all members, no matter what 
their station, to prove their enthusiasm in the direction indicated. 
Membership of the L.A.A. is a privilege which should be enjoyed 
by every assistant, who has even a microscopic interest in the 
profession. Moreover we would remind members that the duty 
of membership ceases not with the mere payment of the sub- 
scription; much more it presupposes an active interest in the 
work of the Association, and a determination to further its aims 
by inducing those without the pale to participate in the benefits 
of L.A.A. membership. The Association is nearing its majority. 
No more practical method of celebrating that majority could be 
imagined than that of materially increasing the membership. 
Every member can do something to further that object during 
the coming session. One more observation on this matter will 
we permit ourselves, and that is that Now at the close of the 
holiday season is the time most favourable for obvious reasons. 
Work! 


The Press and the Salary Question.—A distinctly bright 
feature of present day public library activity is the unanimity 
with which the Press in general recognises the poverty of the 
remuneration of library assistants as a rule—a recognition which 
is of quite recent growth, and to which our recent ‘‘ Report on 
conditions of service ’’ gave a decided fillip. The July issue of the 
Stationery Trades’ Journal has occasion to refer to recent public 
library appointments and to the recent deplorable prosecution 
for book theft of a 20 year old assistant, who admittedly, was 
without parents or friends, and received, as an apprentice, a 
salary of ten shillings per week. Our contemporary con- 
cludes :— 


‘* These are the sort of things which make one wonder whether 
‘* education is of any commercial value at all. At Greenock 
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“* they offer a trained and educated man lower wages than most 
** municipal bodies offer their scavengers and dustmen for a 
‘* start, and in the City of London a young man of 20 who is in 
‘* a position of some trust and who is training to receive lower 
** wages than a dustman, is in actual receipt of wages just 
‘** about equal to those earned by a van boy of 16. 
‘* ‘What an encouragement for our youth to pursue their 
‘““ studies with vigour. We hear the reproach on all sides 
‘that our boys and young men devote too much attention to 
‘* sport and too little to intellectual pursuits. It seems, how- 
‘‘ ever, that, commercially, it is infinitely better to be a pro- 
** fessional footballer than a trained librarian.”’ 


We agree. Moreover we can assure our contemporary that 
the particular cases indicated are not abnormal instances of 
a state of affairs which is notorious to those who know and to 
which we have repeatedly drawn attention. Let it be understood 
that our condemnation extends less to individual library systems 
than to the conditions under which they unfortunately and 
notoriously work. Nevertheless, in many cases, especially in 
the lower grades, there is room for improvement in the rates of 
remuneration for services. In many systems where the library 
income would admit of more generous treatment the proportion 
of junior to senior, and senior to chief in the matter of the 
salaries cannot by any means be deemed satisfactory. 


The Junior Assistant.—Probably the question which is 
exercising the thinking minds of the profession at the present 
time is the problem of the junior assistant. With the practical 
cessation of the public library movement in the United Kingdom, 
the question was bound to assert itself sooner or later. It 
remains for us to consider well the problem in all its aspects, and 
as it is one of the most acute we have been confronted with we 
hope those interested will not hesitate to express their opinions 
in these columns. Especially would we welcome the views of 
juniors themselves. It is only by giving expression to views 
and ideas that we can hope to lessen or in any way mitigate the 
evil. 


Congratulations. —Our congratulations to our Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, on his re-election as a 
country member to the Council of the Library Association. Con- 
gratulations are also due to our Honorary Treasurer, Mr. 
W. Geo. Chambers, for making such a fine effort to achieve a 
like distinction as a London member. Mr. Sayers, twelfth on 
the list, polled 177 votes, and Mr. Chambers, with but 24 votes 
less, failed to secure election. Honour to whom honour is due. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE UPKEEP OF LIBRARY BUILDINGS* 
By W. G. Hawkins, Fulham Public Libraries. 


It is with diffidence that I approach the subject of my 
paper, because it is a phase of library economy which 
apparently has not been touched upon in a general sense before. 
It is a subject which embraces practically everything connected 
with the welfare of the library, and necessarily covers a large 
field. If, therefore, I do not mention all the possible points I 
might reasonably expect forgiveness, owing to the magnitude of 
the subject. 

One of the most important things we have to bear in mind 
when considering the question of ‘‘ upkeep,’’ is that of local 
conditions. What is good for a large London library may not 
perhaps be beneficial to a small Provincial one. 

In starting a library the matter of upkeep calls for ‘con- 
siderable foresight, and here perhaps I might say that the 
authorities in the early days of the public library movement 
overlooked the importance of this point. As evidence of the 
truth of this statement one has only to look back some fifteen or 
twenty years and notice those libraries which unfortunately were 
started in old houses ill-adapted for the purpose. Had the 
authorities responsible then, only given the question of 
‘* upkeep ”’ a little consideration, public library service in many 
districts would be far in advance of what it is to-day. In my 
own experience, gained in a library which was started in a house 
nearly 150 years old, I know that the cost of maintenance and 
repairs every year was enormous in comparison with other items 
of expenditure. Fortunately, we seldom hear of such errors 
nowadays; the reasons being due, firstly: to the fact that, 
generally speaking, trained and experienced librarians are now 
engaged to advise authorities how to proceed ; and secondly : to 
the munificence of Mr. Andrew Carnegie in providing buildings 
free of cost. We do, however, sometimes hear of buildings 
being erected much too large for local requirements, with the 
consequence that half the rooms are unfurnished and likely to 
remain so owing to insufficiency of income. This is as bad a 
fault as those committed in earlier days, and shows lack of 
foresight, because the larger the building the greater the cost 
of upkeep. 

One great factor which controls the upkeep of a library 
building is that of rate limitation, and most librarians have an 





* Paper read before a meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association at the 
Southwark Central Library, Walworth Road, on Wednesday, 9th April, 1913. 
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anxious time when framing their annual estimates, in an 
endeavour to make ends meet. There are some people who 
think that the first call upon the finances of a public library 
should be for books. I have heard the argument advanced in 
Committee, when the estimates have been under consideration, 
that the very word “‘ library ’’ should suggest that the first con- 
sideration should be the purchase of books. These people are 
forgetful of the fact that before the public can have books, a 
building must be provided in which to house them, and that 
building requires cleaning, heating, lighting, and keeping in 
repair ; rates and taxes have to be met, and loans, interest and 
establishment charges must be paid; an efficient staff is also 
essential for the proper administration of the building. All these 
items have to be provided for before books can be thought of, 
with the result that often an inadequate amount is available. As 
we know, this state of things could be easily remedied by 
increasing or removing the limit. With double the income, 
maintenance and establishment charges would increase very 
slightly, if at all, therefore the bulk of the increased income 
could be allocated to the purchase of books. 

In spite of the fact that the limitation of income is a great 
handicap to the libraries of to-day, there are many things which 
would, if proper attention were given to them at the right time, 
go far towards securing that economy which is so essential in the 
administration and maintenance of our library buildings. 

In considering some of the points connected with the upkeep 
of library buildings, let us begin, as we should, with the erection. 
It is here where the advantages are seen of appointing a 
thoroughly experienced librarian. He should advise the Com- 
mittee to appoint an architect who has made the planning of 
libraries a speciality. If this is done it will be possible to get 
the kind of building, which is best suited for the needs of the 
district. The advisory librarian will then supply the architect 
with a list of requirements and recommendations, and insist upon 
having utility in preference to ornament. Let me here quote 
Lord Bacon’s warning against the sacrifice of utility to mere 
artistic composition :—‘‘ Houses are built to live in, and not to 
*‘looke on. Therefore let use bee preferred before uniformitie, 
‘* Except where both may be had. Leave the Goodly Fabrickes 
‘‘ of houses for Beautie only to the Enchanted Pallaces of the 
“* Poets; who build them with small cost.’’ This warning can 
be aptly applied to Library Buildings. 

When the building is completed the architect’s work is 
finished. It is the Librarian and his staff who have to suffer the 
inconveniences that may arise through the introduction of 
aesthetic innovations on the part of the architect. 
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Taking into account the practical uses of a modern library 
it is readily seen that it needs a building planned from inside, 
not from without ; dictated by convenience and not by taste no 
matter how good. The order should be then to require the 
architect to put a presentable exterior on an interior having only 
utility in view, and not as is so often done, to require the 
librarian to make the best he can of an interior imposed by the 
exigencies of the architect’s taste or the demand of the Com- 
mittee for a monumental structure. Let utility be the key-note. 

Libraries should be made as attractive as possible without 
being too elaborate, therefore the best materials should always 
be used in the beginning ; this ensures that the building will be 
maintained in good condition at little cost. 

The interior decoration has a great effect upon the upkeep 
of the building, and it is advisable to have as much permanent 
decorations as possible. In entrance halls and corridors it is better 
to have polished stone, rather than painted plaster walls. The 
initial cost of the former would be more, but with the latter 
there would always be the recurring expense for renovation. 
Hopton wood stone and artificial marbles lend themselves 
admirably for internal decoration. The internal faces of all 
walls in public rooms, except where fittings are to be fixed 
against them, should be lined to a height of about 7-feet, with a 
dado of some washable material, either wood, tiles or glazed 
bricks. | To some extent the tiles and glazed bricks are pre- 
ferable, as in addition to being incombustible, they are more 
sanitary. Tiles have an advantage over bricks, the joints being 
closer and fewer. Wood, however, has certainly the advantage 
in appearance, and might perhaps be used in positions which do 
not expose it to a great deal of wear and tear in preference to 
the more utilitarian but less comfortable tiles. On the wall 
above the dado should be used a good washable enamel. With 
regard to the furniture and fittings it is much more economical in 
the end to have these well made and of the best materials at the 
beginning. Here again the librarian’s practical experience 
comes in. As he is to be responsible for the working of the 
library he should know the requirements which ensure efficient 
administration. He should keep a strict watch upon the 
architect at this stage, and insist upon all plans and drawings of 
furniture and fittings being submitted to him for approval before 
being made, nor should he permit any deviation on the part of the 
architect. Attention to this may save a deal of inconvenience. 
Let me give you an illustration to emphasise the importance of 
this statement. At a certain library it was intended, according 
to the original plans, to shelve about 10,000 volumes in the 
reference department on the open access plan, and this could 
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have been done had the proper bookcases been made, but instead 
of the standard cases with 14-in. upright between each, running 
continuously round the walls, those supplied were fitted with 
elaborate polished mahogany panels 15-in. wide. The result was 
the absolute loss of shelving accommodation for over 2,000 
volumes, in a room measuring about 60-ft. by 30-ft. Visitors 
looking at the room are charmed with its appearance, and rightly 
so, for it certainly is beautiful to look at, but it would have been 
better from a utilitarian point of view, to have sacrificed the 
mahogany panels, and so permitted the shelving of another 
2,000 volumes. As it is the stock is split up, which increases the 
work of administration, to say nothing of the increased cost of 
upkeep which the polished woodwork must entail. 

In another instance the architect was asked to provice the 
ordinary wickets for an open-access library, and he was actually 
shown the kind of gate and spring required, in use at another 
library. In close proximity to the counter enclosure, where 
these gates were to be fixed, was a specially designed wrought- 
iron railing, and the architect thought it would be a brilliant idea 
to have a pair of gates to match the railing, so they were 
ordered in spite of the librarian’s instructions. When the gates 
arrived the architect, being very proud of them, was showing 
them to the librarian, when the latter innocently asked, ‘‘ How 
‘‘are you going to fix them, and have you got the right air- 
** springs to ensure the proper working? ’’ ‘‘ Oh, that will be 
‘* all right ; the springs are coming! ”’ said the architect. When 
they arrived, they turned out to be large box-springs, similar to 
those used for heavy swing-doors about 9-ft. high. Needless 
to say they could not be used, nor could the gates, and in the end 
the architect had to carry out the instructions of the librarian. 
Unfortunately, this obstinacy on the part of the architect added 
over £10 to the cost of the building, and in addition, owing to 
the proper provision not being made for the fixing of the gates 
and springs that were afterwards used, they were a continual 
worry and expense to keep in order. Eventually, after five or 
six years, they were discarded altogether and another set 
obtained, costing about £7 10s. These two illustrations will 
show how innovations on the part of architects, contrary to the 
librarian’s instructions, materially affect the upkeep of a building. 

With regard to windows, it is important that these should 
be made to open, and at the same time they should be readily 
accessible for purposes of cleaning. 

Another item which has an important bearing on our sub- 
ject is that of the floors ; their composition and treatment. The 
chief requirements of the floors of library buildings are that they 
should be as far as possible incombustible, impervious to damp, 
noiseless, warm to the feet and easily cleaned. -Here it may be 
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remarked, solid floors are generally to be preferred throughout 
the building. Wood-blocks, maple, teak, or other hard woods, 
rather than deal, are recommended. They are warm and suffi- 
ciently noiseless ; while they can easily be kept clean. Moreover, 
a well-laid block floor is practically everlasting. 

Another form of flooring which has been used with 
advantage, and is much cheaper than wood-blocks, is a floated 
cement surface on which is laid cork carpet, a material which is 
particularly warm and noiseless, and easily cleaned. 

When floor coverings are necessary fibrous mattings of any 
sort should be avoided, since they harbour dust. Linoleum is 
rather cold and apt to wear where there is much traffic and con- 
sequent continual renewals tend to make its use expensive; 
moveover, the patches do not improve its appearance. 

In the treatment of floors, some prefer scrubbing and 
washing, others polishing, while others favour the treatment of 
floors with oil or dust allayers, of which there are so many on the 
market. 

The washing and scrubbing of floor coverings materially 
detracts from the life of the covering. The cost of materials is 
small, but the labour is large, while on the other hand, where oil 
is used, the labour is less, but the cost of material is greater. At 
the same time the use of oil tends to preserve the floors, and a 
still greater boon is the fact that the dust does not rise so freely. 

Heating is another important item to be considered in con- 
nection with our subject. On no account should open fireplaces 
be installed in public rooms, as apart from the danger of fire, 
they cause endless trouble by requiring constant attention, and 
are a source of dust and uncleanliness. The best means of 
heating a public building is by hot-water pipes with radiators 
distributed where required. There is one great disadvantage 
in the use of radiators where it is necessary to have them fixed 
against walls, and that is, as the heat arises it attracts the dust 
floating in the atmosphere and impinges it on the wall, where it 
adheres, with the result that the walls get very dirty and look 
unsightly. One way, however, of overcoming this difficulty is 
by having the radiators standing several feet out into the room, 
the same as has been done in the Fulham Central Newsroom. 
This arrangement certainly does away with the objectionable 
dirt on the walls, but has almost the same attraction for the 
lounger as the open fireplace. Experiments have been tried to 
overcome this dirt nuisance by fixing to the top of the radiator, 
and projecting some inches, a sort of curved hood arrangement, 
so as to throw the heat out into the room; so far as the wall 
immediately above the radiator is concerned this arrangement is 
certainly effective, but the dirt is attracted to the wall higher up, 
although perhaps not in such large quantities. There is yet 
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another way, and to me it seems the best, in spite of the fact that 
it takes a fairly large amount of floor space, it is the enclosing 
of the radiators in an open ironwork grill or case, with a marble 
top and sides, standing well out from the wall. Where these 
have been installed the dirt nuisance has been effectively 
overcome. 

It is important that the boilers and heating apparatus 
generally should be thoroughly overhauled every year before the 
cold season sets in. Neglect in this respect may cause serious 
inconvenience during the winter, and also the expenditure of 
pounds instead of shillings. All boilers should be insured 
against accidents to persons and property. The premium is very 
small, and it is money well spent, for in addition to the insurance, 
the boilers are examined by the company’s expert two or three 
times a year and a report submitted. The inspection includes 
the boiler only, and does not include the whole system. 

According to the law of dilapidations the interiors of build- 
ings should receive attention every six or seven years, and the 
exteriors about every three. This is no doubt a very good guide, 
and it may be possible for it to be acted upon when the new Bill 
becomes law, but as we know at present estimates have to be 
squeezed very much indeed when the question of redecoration 
comes along. It is, however, advisable that all exterior wood- 
work exposed to the weather, should be kept well covered with 
paint, or some other preservative, and all gutters should be 
cleaned out and joints examined at regular intervals. Water 
pipes exposed to the weather should also receive special attention, 
and well packed to prevent bursts in frosty weather. 

There is one point I have carefully refrained from touching 
upon, although it has, I consider, a large bearing on the upkeep 
of a library building, and that is the lighting, but as the subject 
is to be dealt with in another paper, I will content myself by 
saying that the introduction of electric light has had a material 
effect upon the upkeep of library buildings for the reason that it 
is much cleaner and therefore does not effect the walls or ceilings, 
nor has it any detrimental effect on the bindings of books, as in 
the case of gas. There is one point more that might be useful ; 
it is advisable to have a periodic test of the wiring made monthly. 
By doing so a great deal of trouble and expense may be saved, as 
the test finds a fault before it becomes serious enough to cause a 
complete breakdown. 

I have avoided enlarging upon the subject and have tried to 
keep strictly within the title supplied to me so far as my inter- 
pretation of the word ‘‘ upkeep ”’ goes. If, therefore, the points 
raised form the basis of a practical discussion, my aim in 
stringing together these disjointed remarks will have been 
achieved. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION: PASS LIST. 


Section I.—LITERARY HISTORY. 
31 candidates. 

Honours: Nil. Merit: Bacon, S., Stepney. Barlow, F., Bolton. 
Cooke, Miss H. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Cranshaw, James, Bolton. 
Straker, Miss M., Epsom. Walpole, Miss M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. 
Pass: Atkinson, Miss V. M., Clapham Common. Bertenshaw, R., 
Lambeth. *Bolton, G. R., Stoke Newington. Campbell, Miss C. M., 
Govan. *Carlisle, A. D., Isleworth. *Day, Miss M. E., Islington. Evans, 
J. T., Liverpool. *Fry, W. G., Bournemouth. *Fuller, C., Cardiff. Glubb, 
Miss G. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Hamer, H., Bolton. Jacobs, J. V., 
Twickenham. *Kendall, Miss M. L., Leeds. *Matthews, E. H., Exeter. 
Russell, J. F., Manchester. Sydney, E., Bolton. 


Section II.— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
24 candidates. 

Honours: Nil. Merit: Nil. Pass: *Ballen, Miss D., London 
School of Economics. *Barnett, Miss M., Brighton. Butchart, R., Arbroath. 
*Garner, P. A., Birmingham. *Gillgrass, A. H. Hull. “*Lillie, R., 
Gateshead. *Male, E., Brighton. *Morgan, W., Cardiff. *Ryde, K. R., 
Bournemouth. Straker, Miss M., Epsom. Williams, R. G., Bolton. 


Section I1I.—CLASSIFICATION. 
55 candidates. 

Honours: Nil. Merit: Bellasis, Miss G., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. 
*Coupland, W. B., Blackburn. Hermann, Miss D. M., Ladies’ Coll., 
Cheltenham. *Patrick, F. J., Birmingham. *Piper, A. C., Brighton. 
Walpole, Miss M. R., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Pass: *Alderton, H., 
Bromley, Kent. *Ames, J. E., Manor Park, E. Bacon, S., Limehouse. 
Barlow, F., Bolton. *Blackwell, Miss, Chelsea. Butchart, R., Arbroath. 
*Checketts, H. W., Birmingham. *Daniel, R. M., South Shields. *Dixon, 
H., Croydon. *Freer, P., Birmingham Univ. *Gray, D., Coventry. Higgs, 
R. W., Southend. Honey, Miss, Fulham. Halliday, R., Bolton. Hindle, 
J., Blackburn. *Helliwell, F., Rochdale. *Hall, P. C., Hull. Hadley, 
Miss F., Islington. Jackson, Miss E. F. L., Islington. *Jefferson, Miss 
F. M., Bromley, Kent. Jennings, W., Kensington. *McColvin, N., 
Croydon. *Miller, R. M. A., Newcastle. Milward, Miss E. M., Ladies’ 
Coll., Cheltenham. *Nowell, C., Coventry. *Osborne, E., Bournemouth. 
*Preece, J. F., St. Pancras. *Peppiette, E. A., Liverpool Univ. *Phillips, 
W. A., Hull. *Rathbone, B. E., Northampton. *Sandry, F. E., Canning 
Town. Siebert, A. C., Whitechapel. *Sleight, A. E., Hull. Stott, C., 
Rochdale. Sydney, E., Bolton. *Terry, E., Greenwich. *Walker, J. E., 
Tottenham. Yates, T. L., Bolton. 


Section IV.—CATALOGUING. 
90 candidates. 

Honours: Nil. Merit: *Preece, J. F., St. Pancras. *Rees, E. J., 
Cardiff. Pass: Aslin, Miss M. S., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. *Barber, 
G. A., Coventry. Barnard, C. C., Crouch End. Barron, Miss A. E., Liver- 
pool. Bellasis, Miss G., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Bennett, P., Bourne- 
mouth. *Blackwell, P. E., Glasgow. *Broadhurst, H., Stockport. *Clarke, 
G. G., Sunderland. Cooke, Miss H. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Corner, 
Miss S., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Davison, J. L., Bolton. Edge, H., 
Bolton. *Frost, B. J., East Ham. *Griffiths, H. H., Sunderland. *Grindle, 
H., Birmingham. *Haigh, F., Halifax. *Haworth, A. J., Fulham. Hermann, 
Miss D. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Hobbs, Miss H. M., Ladies’ Coll., 
Cheltenham. Hill, Miss W. C., London School of Economics. Holt, 
C. M. L., Malvern. Huddart, H. J., Birkenhead. *Jones, D. C., Cardiff. 
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*Krauss, H., Croydon. Lynne, Miss G., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. 
Mackay, W., Newcastle. Marshall, H. P., Smethwick. Milward, Miss 
E. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Moore, S. W., Carlisle. Ogden, E., 
Manchester. Okell, E., Bolton. Quinn, Miss M. S., Chelsea. Quinston, 
J. D. M., Dublin. *Reyburn, G., Durban, Natal. *Roberts, H. W. S., 
Weston-super-Mare. Singleton, H., Chorley. Smith, W., Bolton. Stephens, 
J. B., Liverpool. Tattersall, Miss G., Radcliffe. *Tessier, C. F. G., 
Kingston. Walpole, Miss M. R., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Warman, 
J. A., Evesham. *Wilson, H. S., Erith. *Woodbine, H. S., Birmingham. 
Wright, Miss K. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. 


Section V.—LIBRARY HISTORY. 
63 candidates. 


Honours: Nil. Merit: *Ballen, Miss D., London School of 
Economics. Milward, Miss E. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. *Parker, 
W. H., Hackney. Smith, J., Bolton. Pass: Aslin, Miss M. S., Ladies’ 
Coll., Cheltenham. *Barber, G. A., Coventry. *Bland, G. M., Kendal. 
*Burton, G. L., Birmingham. Caselton, O., Kennington. *Chubb, L., 
Cardiff. Collier, B., Gateshead. *Conway, Miss N., Sunderland. *Cooper, 
E. J., Battersea. Corner, Miss S., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. *Creed, 
W. T., Fulham. Doherty, R., York. *Gillgrass, A. H., Hull. *Gray, D., 
Coventry. *Hamblyn, A. M., Eastbourne. *Haworth, A. J., Fulham. 
Hermann, Miss D. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Hill, Miss, W. C. 
London School of Economics. Jackson, F., Manchester. Janes, Miss 
M. W., Luton. Jenn, A. H., Kennington. Johnston, J., Royal Technical 
Coll., Glasgow. *Jones, C. H. S., Fulham. *Letbe, Miss D. W., Sunder- 
land. McColvin, L. R., Croydon. McNamee, W., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
*Massey, H. G., Cirencester. Meason, F. A., Kensington. Pretty, W. H., 
Hampstead. *Rennie, A., Gateshead. *Rigg, S., Carlisle. Russell, F., 
East Ham. *Sexton, C., Cardiff. *Spender, F., Liverpool. *Strachan, 
D. L., Leeds. Thomas, J. W., Blackburn. Thompson, G., Bolton. Wall- 
work, W., Bolton. *Wetherald, Miss A. M., Sunderland. Williams, W. T., 
Middlesbrough. *Wilson, H. S., Erith. 


Section VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 
139 candidates. 


Honours: *Ballen, Miss D., London School of Economics. Hynes, 
W., Eccles. Merit: Ewart, A., South Shields. *Frost, B. J., East Ham. 
Hobbs, Miss H. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. Hurley, Miss L., Clerken- 
well. Jones, Miss A., Islington. Pass: Barton, H., Rawtenstall. Blease, 
W., Manchester. Bushell, C., Liverpool. *Bussey, F., Norwich. Chevallier, 
Miss O. M., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. *Collier, A., Gosta Green, 
Birmingham. Corner, Miss S., Ladies’ Coll., Cheltenham. *Cummins, 
A. E., Croydon. *Davies, E. T., Woolwich. *Davison, C. E., Southwark. 
*Day, Miss M. E., Islington. Edminson, Miss R., Hampstead. Gibson, 
Miss L. H., Woolwich. Greenwood, Miss E. O., Liverpool. *Grindle, H., 
Birmingham. Hall, Miss R. W., Finsbury. Hermann, H., Lambeth, 
Hindmarsh, E., Sunderland. Johnston, J., Royal Technical Coll., Glasgow. 
*Jones, C. H. S., Fulham. *Moore, W., Belfast. Mould, A., Selly Oak, 
Birmingham. *Newman, J. C., Wimbledon. *Parker, F., Norwich. 
Percival, T. E., Darlington. Pickett, G. W., Greenwich. Pretty, W. H., 
Hampstead. Quinn, Miss, Manchester. Saxton, Miss E. B., Liverpool. 
*Silver, T., Woolwich. *Smith, A., Lincoln. Strangways, J., Liverpool 
Lyceum. *Swan, J. S., South Shields. *Tasman, Miss, Islington. Waywell, 
Miss, Liverpool. Webb, Miss D. M., London School of Economics. 
Williamson, S. H., Southwark. *Wilson, H. S., Erith. Workman, C. C., 
Gloucester. 

* Member of the L.A.A. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE JUNIOR ASSISTANT. 


In the discussion of this subject we are apt to move in a 
vicious circle, to pursue a futility, for at the outset we are 
reminded of the modernised platitude: ‘‘ The junior ye have 
always with you.’’ Such being the case, is there a way out of 
the circle; a reality behind or hidden by the apparent futility ? 
And our business is to seek the answer to this question. 

Going carefully over the papers in the current issue of ‘‘ The 
Library Assistant,’’ | find one suggestion that might be carried 
into practice—the giving of time to juniors for study, in order 
that they may fit themselves for other professions or careers. 
This is just what is being done at Exeter at the present moment, 
where the juniors are given as wide an experience as possible 
during their stay, and are impressed with the necessity of study- 
ing for some more favourable means of employment. But is 
this to be regarded as a final solution? Miss Gerard says that 
juniors do not put their best into their work, and are uninterested 
in the work done by seniors. If she is right, then I am sure the 
stream of juniors that would pass through our hands on their 
way to other employments would have still less reason to improve 
in the points she mentions against them. Mr. Treliving seems 
to suggest that the dangerous environment of a well-stocked 
library is to blame; but surely such a statement is begging the 
question at issue. A junior who has just that all-round super- 
ficial knowledge of which he complains would, I think, be just 
the ideal Miss Gerard seeks. 

Personally I would suggest the adoption of Mr. Thorne’s 
solution as being the most practical and suitable to meet present 
needs ; but what about the future ? What is needed, is a forward 
policy—not merely a policy that will bring greater security of 
tenure for juniors, but a comprehensive educational scheme that 
will eventually force upon public opinion a few elementary facts 
concerning the place of public libraries in the life of the com- 
munity, and the necessity of trained efficient staffs. While there 
is still much to be done in the way of increasing, and in encourag- 
ing the increase of individual proficiency and enthusiasm, there 
is still more to be done in improving and educating public opinion. 
No increase of income, or of individual efficiency by passing 
examinations will of themselves be really effective unless we are 
prepared to get those outside, and upon whom we depend for 
support and encouragement, to recognise our rightful place as 
the living medium between the reader and the recorded thought 
and literature of the ages. The consideration of the juniors’ 
position is but the fringe of a larger problem; it needs a remedy 
that will take off the pressure, but whatever may be the remedy 
adopted, it will still leave before us a larger and more important 
problem for solution. 
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With Miss Gerard, I lament the absence of a lethal chamber, 
but not for the unfortunate junior; it is wanted, and badly 
wanted for some of those at the other end of the scale and 
for some of those who are at present our employers. One day 
I hope we shall have a public who will see the wisdom of super- 
annuating committeemen—perhaps a more humane method of 
treatment than the lethal chamber. 

E. H. MattrHews, Exeter. 


The problem of the Junior Assistant is a vital one. 
Personally, I have the deepest concern in the question of the 
library assistant, his prospects, etc., and on his behalf would be 
prepared to advocate even an aggressive policy. We are 
demanding, and rightly so if our work is to advance, a certain 
grade of education. We ask of aspiring librarians that they 
have a matriculation standard of education, we expect them to sit 
the examinations of the Library Association, and as a return 
promise them only a very uncertain career. The positions that 
are really worth while are few and far between. The majority of 
positions, considering the demands they make upon a man’s time 
and abilities, are very poorly remunerated. The supply even 
for the poorer grade of librarian greatly exceeds the demand ; 
the number of applications often running into three figures. We 
have the pitiful spectacle of a library with an income of £2,000 
offering for a fully qualified sub-librarian the enormous salary 
of £70 per annum!—and without doubt there will be numerous 
applications for the post. Thus is the labour of the trained 
library assistant exploited. On the other hand we have a similar 
position worth £120 a year given to a non-professional man. On 
the word of the librarians themselves many of the positions in 
London libraries are not so good to-day as they were a few years 
ago—this in spite of forward policies. 

Our position then is this. We attract to our library a well- 
educated youth, full of ambition and initiative. After he has 
been in the library long enough for the initial excitement to have 
given place to serious thought he wishes to know what are his 
prospects. One can only refer to such cases as those cited 
above, and in addition, ask him if his ambition will be satisfied 
with a salary at some remote period of £120, or if very fortunate 
£140. If he is worth his salt he will certainly reply that he is 
not satisfied, and will offer his services in a market where it is 
more highly valued. What is the market value of a man 
possessing qualifications demanded by library authorities? The 
Civil Service provides the answer. A young man equal to the 
task of passing the library examinations is quite equal to 
that set by the Civil Service, upon passing which he has an 
assured income and an assured position. In the Service 
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he can be earning £3 per week at an age, that if he 
had remained at library work he might be the thankful 
recipient of £1 per week. What wonder then, if when 
tackled by a promising youngster on the question of his position, 
one advises him to ‘“‘ get out.’’ The instance given above is 
not an imaginary one. Three young men who have acted upon 
my advice to get out have never had cause to regret it. They 
are now in receipt of salaries of £16, £13, and £12 a month 
respectively, and those who have remained are receiving in other 
libraries 25s. a week for more arduous work. 

Do not imagine that I am discouraged, on the other hand, I 
am a decided optimist. At the same time there is no harm in 
reviewing certain hard facts, to have the ‘‘ healthy discontent ”’ 
which urges one forward to grasp better things. 

R. M. Dante, Honorary Secretary N.E. Branch. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH ANNUAL MEETING. 

Tue First ANNUAL MEETING of the South Coast Branch was held on 
Wednesday, 2nd July, at the Brighton Public Library, Museums, and Art 
Galleries. Mr. Henry D. Roserts (Director), presided over a good 
attendance of members, and prior to the meeting entertained them to tea. 
In a happy speech, Mr. Roberts welcomed the members to Brighton, and 
congratulated them upon the Branch having reached its anniversary. 
After referring to the prominent part he took in the formation of the L.A.A. 
eighteen years ago, Mr. Roberts went on to say that the amalgamation of 
assistants for a common object, that of improving themselves and their 
status, should receive every encouragement. He then called upon Mr. 
Ernest Male to take the Chair for the business part of the proceedings. 
The Honorary Secretary having read the Report which is appended, Mr. 
MALE rose to move the adoption of the Report, and took advantage of the 
opportunity of making some remarks appropriate to the occasion. He 
thought that the Branch had accomplished some good work during its 
first year, and he saw no reason why the Branch should not one day hold 
its coming-of-age anniversary. Mr. Male went on to urge the junior 
members to take a larger share in the meetings, particularly in the 
discussions. In concluding his remarks, Mr. Male said that special 
mention should be made of the work of the Honorary Secretary and the 
Honorary Treasurer, to whose enthusiasm and efforts much of the success 
of the Branch was due. Mr. A. Wess (Brighton) seconded, and 
acknowledged the support the Branch had received from the Chief Librarians 
of the district. 

The following were elected :—Honorary President, Henry D. RoBERrTS; 
Honorary Vice-Presidents, W. Ruskin BuTTERFIELD, Miss M. Frost 
(Worthing), J. H. Harpcastie (Eastbourne), Tweep Jewers (Portsmouth), 
J. W. Lister (Hove); Chairman, Ernest Mate (Brighton); Honorary 
Treasurer, Miss E. Gerarp (Worthing); Honorary Secretary, A. CECcIL 
Piper (Brighton.) The ballot for the Committee resulted in the following 
being elected : Miss W. BaRNWELL (Worthing), A. M. Hamstyn (Eastbourne), 
W. Law (Brighton), H. Mew (Hove), A. Wess (Brighton), and Miss E. 
Younc (Brighton). 

Mr. Roberts then resumed the Chair, and Miss Gerrarp read an 
exceedingly thoughtful and interesting paper on ‘* Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
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dealing more particularly with that author as essayist and stylist. The 
paper was much enjoyed and a good discussion ensued, those taking part 
including Messrs. A. Wess, A. C. Piper, E. Mae, the Misses Younc, 
Barnett, Leaper, PuTtanp, and the CuairMan. Votes of thanks to Miss 


Gerard and to Mr. Roberts concluded a very interesting and successful 
meeting. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


First report presented at the Annual Meeting, held at Brighton Public 
Library, on 2nd July, 1913. 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting their Report on the work of 
the Branch during its first session. 

The total membership of the Branch is 33, of which 13 are members 
and 20 associates. Two associates have resigned during the year. It is 
very satisfactory to note that practically all the assistants in the libraries 
within the area of the Branch, with the exception of Portsmouth, have 
become members. 

The following meetings have been held, all of them being weil 
attended :— 


Oct. 18th, 1912. Inaugural meeting at Eastbourne Public Library. 
Inaugural address, by Mr. E. Mare; Paper on the “ Selection of 
Periodicals,”” by Mr. A. HaMBLyn. 
January 22nd, 1913, at Hove Public Library. Debate Evening. 
** Should Libraries be open on Sundays? ”’ 
Pro.: Miss L. FarrweaTHerR. Con.: Mr. H. Mew. 

** Open Access.”’ 
Pro.: Miss K. Lawrence. Con.: Miss M. Payne. 

‘* Is a printed catalogue necessary in open access libraries? ’’ 
Pro.: Mr. R. E. SMiTHER. Con.: Mr. A. WEBB. 

Lantern Lecture on the L.A.A. Easter Schools, by Mr. W. C. 
BERWICK SAYERS. 

The afternoon was spent at Messrs. Emery’s & Son’s Printing and 
Bookbinding Works. 

April 16th, 1913, at Worthing Public Library. 
Papers : ‘** Village Libraries,’”” by Miss F. M. Jerrerson. 
** Prints in Public Libraries,”” by Mr. A. WEsB. 

A short talk on ** Dutch Libraries,” by Miss L. FatRweaTHeER, being 
her impressions of the Easter Excursion of the L.A.A. to 
Holland. 


Through the generosity of Mr. Henry D. Roberts, Miss Frost, Mr. J. W. 
Lister, and Councillor J. C. Wright, several prizes have been placed at the 
disposal of the Committee, to be awarded to the writers of the best essays 
on given topics. Two of these prizes have been held over until next session. 
The best thanks of the Committee have been given to the donors for their 
very practical interest in the Branch. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Committee, the papers read at the 
meetings have been circulated among the libraries in the South Coast 
district, and have been much appreciated. This has been accomplished by 
the ready co-operation of the writers of the papers, who have been good 
enough to supply a sufficient number of copies for this purpose. 

The Committee congratulate the Hon. Treasurer, Miss Ethel Gerard, 
upon being awarded a special ‘* Potter-Briscoe’’ Prize for her paper 
“* Librarianship from a woman assistant’s point of view,’’ read at the 
Brighton Public Library on May 29th, 1912; and Miss E. Young for 
obtaining a prize for the best work in connection with the Correspondence 
Classes of the Library Association in Bibliography. 
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In addition to the donors of the prizes, the Committee desire, on behalf 
of the Branch, to express their grateful thanks to Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Hardcastle, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Lister, Ald. J. G. Denton, Messrs. Emery & 
Son, and the Editor of the ‘* Hove Gazette,” for much kind assistance 
rendered in various ways, which has helped largely towards placing the 
Branch upon a satisfactory basis. To Mr. R. E. Smither also thanks are 
due, for clerical assistance so willingly given to the Hon. Secretary. 

e Chairman, the Hon. Treasurer, and the Hon. Secretary attended 
the annual meeting of the L.A.A. held at Nottingham, on June 17th, 1913, as 
delegates of this Branch. Mr. E. Male and Mr. A. C. Piper were elected 
members of the Council of the L.A.A. for the ensuing year. It is worthy of 
note that the expenses of a member of the staff of the Brighton Public Library 
were defrayed by the Library Committee, at the instigation of Mr. Henry D. 
Roberts, who thus once again shows his interest in the Association. This is 
the first time in the history of the L.A.A. that a Committee has shown such 
practical sympathy with the Association and its objects. The example thus 
set is worthy of all commendation and imitation by other library authorities. 

In concluding their Report, the Committee feel that the first session has 
been very successful, and they consider that the establishment of the Branch 
has been fully justified. The meetings have been enthusiastic and well 
attended. The Committee look forward to the future in a very optimistic 
spirit, and hopes that the work the Branch is doing will be found more and 
more useful to its members. 

Appended is the statement of Receipts and Expenditure, 1912-13. 


ERNEST Mate, Chairman. 
A. Cecit Piper, Hon. Secretary. 


R&cEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
£ s. d. 4s. d. 
Subscriptions received Proportion of subscrip- 
from 13 members and tions paid to Hon. 
20 associates ............ 515 0 Treasurer, L.A.A. ... 4 5 6 
Beal and Son for 
Stationery —.........+6 7 0 


Hon. Secretary’s ex- 
penses for postages and 





Stationery —...........000 16 2 
Hon. Treasurer’s ditto .. 48 
Balance in hand ............ 1 7 
515 0 515 0 
Examined and found correct, 
Wituram Law \ Hon. 
Epitp Younc ) Auditors. 


MIDLAND BRANCH.—ANNUAL OPEN MEETING. 


On Thursday, May 29th, the Midland Branch members repaired to 
Leamington for their TH1rp ANNUAL OPEN MEETING, and, thanks to Mr. W. 
Ewart Owen, Leamington’s enthusiastic librarian, had a really splendid time. 
Under Mr. Owen’s guidance, they first rambled across the fields to the 
historic old mansion of Guy’s Cliffe, around the grounds and chapel of which 
they were conducted. A most enjoyable afternoon passed all too quickly, 
the attention being equally divided between the objects of historic and 
antiquarian interest which were pointed out, and the magnificent views that 
constantly met the eye. 
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A return being made to Leamington, the visitors were kindly entertained 
to tea at the Royal Pump Rooms by the Mayor anp Mayorsgss, after which 
an inspection of the Pump Rooms was made, the party being shown the 
various kinds of water and electric baths, and treated to a demonstration of 
the application of X-rays, one of the members present courageously suffering 
martyrdom for this purpose. 

The Library was then visited and inspected, members being greatly 
interested in the many administrative details explained by Mr. Owen, 
particularly in his economical adaptation of the card charging system, in 
which the book card is kept in the indicator with the indicator block. 

A short business meeting followed, when Mr. Grace, Sub-Librarian of 
Leamington, delivered a paper on ‘*‘ THe Juventrte Lisrary,’”? which 
elicited a vigorous discussion. Votes of thanks were then passed to Mr. 
Owen for the excellent arrangements made by him for the enjoyment of 
members, to Mr. Grace for his paper, to the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Leamington for kindly providing tea, and to Lord Algernon Percy for 
permitting the party to visit Guy’s Cliff. 

The whole party then proceeded to the brilliantly illuminated Jephson’s 
Gardens, and there enjoyed an excellent concert given by the Blue Hungarian 
Band, thus concluding one of the most memorable meetings which the 
Branch has held. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Sayers (W. C. Berwick) and Stewart (James Douctas). The 
Card Catalogue: a practical manual for public and private 
libraries, including other uses of cards in libraries, 1913. 


Royal 8vo., pp. 86. 10-in. by 54-in. Grafton & Co.; 
3s. net. 


The card catalogue was an inevitable library tool, and while it is by no 
means an ideal form of catalogue, human ingenuity has so far produced 
nothing equally cheap and flexible capable of superseding it. Its use is now 
almost universal, and the authors of this admirable handbook waste no space 
in urging its advantages, but confine themselves solely to exposition of 
method. The book is a timely publication, too, because with the book- 
growth of popular libraries the complete printed catalogue is an increasingly 
difficult problem, and more elaborate provision of card catalogues becomes 
necessary day by day. This little treatise should achieve much in securing 
uniformity in their production: a pre-eminently desirable characteristic 
already voiced in the lay press. Messrs. Sayers and Stewart are practised 
writers on technical matters, and their ability serves them well in describing 
a somewhat complicated subject. Throughout the directions are perfectly 
lucid and easily followed, and the veriest novice will find no difficulty in 
understanding the descriptions of the various parts of the catalogue 
apparatus, or the instructions for the proper production of the cards. 
The introductory chapter narrates the history of the use of cards, 
demonstrating clearly that it was not originated in America as many people 
seem to suppose, after which two chapters deal with the cards and the 
cabinets commonly used to contain them. Very precise are the details given ; 
nothing appears to have been overlooked, and the illustrations are distinctly 
helpful. Four chapters descriptive of rules peculiar to card cataloguing, 
based on the Anglo-American Code, are followed by one on the important 
processes of guiding and indexing. Much of the ultimate success of a card 
catalogue depends upon an intelligent system of guiding not only the cards, 
but the drawers and cabinets, too. Often the borrower is left to divine, 
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presumably by some undefined sixth sense, the contents of the cabinets 
confronting him, and attempts at investigation occasionally lead to complete 
mystification. A consistent adherence to the instructions laid down by 
Messrs. Sayers and Stewart will prevent anything approaching this. The 
practice of inserting a card suggesting the best books where a subject is at 
all extensive is excellent and worthy of general adoption, the same applying 
to the further references to periodicals and fiction. The book may be 
cordially commended ; it is a welcome addition to professional literature, and 
will well repay the close attention of all librarians. There is nothing in its 
pages to criticise adversely, but a warning may be given against the danger 
of over-elaboration if some of its recommendations are followed too faithfully. 
This arises through the authors’ own complete familiarity with extensive and 
elaborate catalogues of this description leading them to overlook somewhat 
the difficulties it presents to the uninitiated. For instance, the introduction 
of coloured cards is theoretically a simple way of rendering a catalogue 
more effective, but in practice, particularly if a variety of colours are 
introduced, they are often a puzzle to the layman, who is apt to ignore their 
significance from sheer inability to grasp the idea underlying their use. A 
word of praise should be bestowed upon the diagrams which are generously 
provided, and the authors are to be congratulated on having produced an 
extremely serviceable, carefully thought out and ably written book. 


W. B..'T. 


Sayers, W. C. Berwick. A Short Course in Practical 
Classification, with special reference to the Decimal 
and Subject Schemes. 48 pp. 104-in. x 64-in. 1s. net. 
Boards. 1913. Library Association. 


Those of us whose studies in classification were commenced some years 
ago, when, (with the exception of Mr. Brown's Manual) there was little 
written upon the subject apart from the introductions to the schemes written 
by the compilers themselves, will view with mixed feelings the publication of 
the above work. Classification is a difficult subject, and there is only one 
really satisfactory way of studying such subjects. The student should go 
direct to the fountain head for his information, and if he finds that the 
introductions which have been written to the various schemes of classification 
are beyond him, then he must reconcile himself to the sad fact that he is not 
by nature intended for such studies and should seek some other vocation. 

There is, however, something to be said in favour of Mr. Sayers’ Short 
Course. It makes no attempt to come between the student and his subject. 
On the contrary it is impossible to follow the author's argument without 
constant reference to the original authorities. Mr. Sayers also does not 
attempt to simplify his subject too much. Whilst his reasoning is clear or 
forcible it makes a severe demand upon the intelligent interest of the reader. 
But the great merit of the book is that it is severely practical. The author 
has successfully resisted the temptation to wander into the theory of 
classification and all the fascinating speculation connected with it, and has 
realised the ideal which he set out of being nothing but practical. The Short 
Course is divided into ten lessons, and each deals with one of the great divisions 
of knowledge, showing how it is treated according to the two different 
schemes, and giving useful hints for the selection of knotty problems likely to 
turn up. Each lesson finishes with a number of questions and exercises 
which are obviously the result of long experience in teaching the subject. 
There is no doubt that if a student works through this book carefully he 
should have a good chance of passing the L.A. examination in classification 
creditably. What is even more useful, he will have acquired considerable 
‘skill in one of the most difficult tasks the librarian has to perform. 
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Mr. Sayers has rendered the task of criticising his work somewhat 
difficult. In the first place he has avoided all controversial matter. Then 
the general tone is decidedly orthodox. The only originality he has allowed 
himself is the manner in which the information is conveyed, the information 
is what may be termed correct, the kind of knowledge that may be trusted to 
the youngest and least experienced. One point only do we wish to discuss. 
The classification of pure literature by form is a matter which has not yet 
been very satisfactorily dealt with, nor is it likely to be so. For the very 
nature of pure literature seems to put it outside the field which the classifier 
deals with. As an exercise in ingenuity it may not be entirely unprofitable to 
attempt to classify poetry or novels by subject, but these attempts are not 
likely ever to enter in the sphere of practical librarianship. It was 
consequently with a slight feeling of irritation that I noticed in 
some of the exercises (otherwise so well chosen) in Mr. Sayers’ book, 
lists of novels which had to be classified by subject. I may say at once 
that I am quite sure I could not classify these books to Mr. Sayers’ 
satisfaction, and I am equally sure that he could not classify them to mine. 
Books like ‘‘The Way of the Worlds,’’ ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ and 
‘‘Esmond,’’ are very composite creations ; none of these has any one out- 
standing features which so overshadow the rest as to allow us to put it 
definitely in one class. This problem leads us however to another closely 
allied problem which is very practical indeed, and which we are constantly 
called upon to solve. Although classification by form is generally adopted in 
dealing with pure literature, yet most of us would put books like Bellamy’s 
‘‘Looking Backward’’ in the sub-section provided for utopias under 
political science, rather than with the rest of the prose fiction. When we 
come to books like Mr. W. H. Mallock’s ‘‘ Veil of the Temple’’ we are 
distinctly in a fix. This book, which is in the form of a novel, is yet much 
less of a novel than many a utopia. What can we do with these books? I 
do not know that anything very definite can be suggested, nevertheless the 
treatment of this kind of literature is a very practical question, for it shows 
signs of increasing rather than diminishing. The sooner the student grasps 
the fact however that classification can never be reduced to any set of fixed 
Tules, but is a constantly changing and developing thing, the nearer he will be 
to that complete grasp of the subject which should be his aim. It was hardly 
to be expected that Mr. Sayers should deal with such questions in a work 
intended for beginners, but his exercises certainly suggest these problems. 

The Short Course may be recommended to all young students who find 
the larger and authoritative works a little beyond them for the present. As 
for those other students who have wisely chosen to get their knowledge 
exclusively from first hand sources, they will find in it a useful resumé which 
will enable them to survey rapidly the whole field of their subject before 
entering for the examination, and the exercises will supply just that amount 
of practice which should go far to ensure success at the examination. 


].D.Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘The Library Assistant.” 


Public Library of South Australia, 
Adelaide, 
June 18th, 1913. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT, 
By the R. M. S. Orvieto, I was delighted to receive the box uf books 
forwarded by you as a parting gift to me from the Library Assistants’ 
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Association. Please convey to my friends and colleagues in the 
Association my very best thanks for so pleasant a reminder of the happy 
days of my active connexion with its work and so always useful a remem- 
brance of the many friends that I gained through that work. 

I have been very fully occupied in reorganization work in my new library; 
but I hope later on to be able to send some account of my work and of 
library conditions in Australia, which may be of interest to members of the 
L.A.A. In the meantime I look forward with the greatest interest to news 
from home through The Library Assistant and by letter, and hope so to 
keep in touch with the home librarianship. 

Witk kindest regards and best wishes, and again my best thanks, 

I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 
H. RutTHERFORD PuRNELL. 

The President, 

The Library Assistants’ Association. 


[The books referred to in Mr. Purnell’s letter are a number of pro- 
fessional and other works obtained by a subscription amongst members of 
the Association. They bear the following inscription :— 

PRESENTED TO H. RUTHERFORD PURNELL, 
HONORARY EDITOR OF THE' LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
AS A RECOGNITION OF HIS SERVICES TO THE ASSOCIATION AS EDITOR OF “THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT,”’ auGUST, 1909—yaNuary, 1913, BY THE MEMBERS OF THE 
L.A.A., ON THE OCCASION OF HIS APPOINTMENT AS LIBRARIAN OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—Ed. ] 
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APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


*ANDERSON, A. R., Sub-Librarian, Port Elizabeth, South Africa, to be 
Sub-Librarian, Public Library, Johannesburg. 

*CarLISLE, A. D., Isleworth, to be Chief Assistant, Port Elizabeth, Cape 
Colony. 

Note.—This appointment was made by Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, the 
Honorary Treasurer of the L.A.A. 

*Drxon, Harry, Assistant, Croydon Public Libraries, to be Principal 
Assistant, St. Bride Technical Library, E.C. 

*Hayne, H. G., Senior Assistant of the Stroud Green Branch of the 
Hornsey Public Libraries, has been appointed Senior Assistant of the Ilford 
Public Libraries. 

*GrINDLE, H., Librarian of the Handsworth Branch Library, Birming- 
ham, has been appointed Librarian of the Central Lending Library. 

Licntouter, W. H., Librarian of the Constitution Hill Branch, 
Birmingham, to be Librarian of the Selly Oak Branch. 

Moutp, A., Librarian of the Selly Oak Branch, Birmingham, to be 
Librarian of the Handsworth Branch. 

Puiturrs, R., Librarian of the Central Lending Library, Birmingham, 
to be Librarian of the Stirchley Branch. 

Wetts, W., Librarian of the Stirchley Branch, Birmingham, to be 
Librarian of the Constitution Hill Branch. 


* Member of the L.A.A. 




















